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other bodies announced that they would cease making pay-
ments to the fund unless their grievances were redressed; and
the Government, very unwillingly, was compelled to allow the
Trade Unions to administer payments to their o^m members
in certain cases, with a subsidy from the fund varying with the
size of the levies which the Unions themselves had imposed.
This was the first small sign that war conditions were to bring
the Trade Unions a new recognition at the hands of the State.
But before long the problem of relieving unemployment almost
disappeared in face of the very rapid rise in the demand for
labour. The drain of workers for military service left in the
essential industries gaps which had to be filled; and the surplus
labour from the industries which had been hit by the war was
rapidly transferred to those which had to be expanded in order
to meet war needs. It began to be realized that both the
probable duration of the war and the supply of ammunition
and equipment that would be needed had been grossly under-
estimated; and by October or November the employers in the
war industries were crying out loudly for an increased labour
force, and were eagerly recruiting not only men from other
trades but also women for jobs which until then had been
regarded as suitable only for male workers. The "dilution of
labour," as it was soon to be called, was already beginning.
We have no space to describe, except in the merest outline,
the successive stages by which the "dilution of labour" was
introduced and extended. It began, here and there, as
contractors working for the Government sought to increase
output by taking on any sort of additional labour they could
get. This immediately brought protests from the craft Unions,
which regarded their exclusive right to work on certain
machines and processes as indispensable to the maintenance of
their standards of life. The newcomers were at first mainly
men, drawn into the engineering industry from other occupa-
tions; but before long women were being introduced on the
lighter machines, especially for the making of shells, fuses and
cartridge-cases. As early as November 1914 a serious dispute
arose at Crayford, where the skilled engineers refused to set up
machines to be operated by female labour. This matter was
patched up by a local agreement; but trouble soon began in